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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING 
(MEN’S BRANCH). 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
the firet instalment of the report of the pro- 
ceedings of this body, from our friend, Ed- 
ward Stabler, Jr. 

We shall expect the remainder, or another 
portion of the notes of E. S., for our next 
issue, and present what we have received, 
merely omitting such matters of routine busi- 
ness as have already been reported in our 
columns, 

A portion of the official extracts have been 
received.—Ebs. 

Second day morning, Testh month 25th, 
1880.—The meeting convened at 10 o’clock. 
The clerks were Levi K. Brown, of Notting- 
ham, and Robert F. Roberts, of Fairfax 
Quarter. 

After the reading of the opening minute, 
Elihu Durfee, of Lllinois Yearly Meeting, 
spoke appropriately, but briefly, of the object 
for which Friends were assembled, etc., etc. 

The list of Representatives from the Quar- 
terly Meetings was now called, and nearly 
all of those appointed responded to their 
names. 

The Clerk laid before the meeting a com- 
munication from David G. McCoy, of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting, who said, as it was 
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hardly probable he would ever be prezent at 
another Yearly Meeting (he is in the 9let 
year of his age), he felt constrained in Gos-~ 
pel love to address a communication to his 
brethren and sisters in Yearly Meeting 
assembled. nar 
Epistles from Philadelphia, New York, 
Genesee and Ohio, received at this time, were 
now read, much to the edification and com- 
fort of the meeting. 

One Friend remarked that, of all the epis- 
tles he had heard read at the Yearly Meet- 
ings he had attended, he had never heard 
any that were better or more encouraging 
than those we had listened to to-day. 

A committee was appointed to collect some 
of the religious exercises of this meeting, to 
be printed in the Extracts of our proceed- 
ings, for the benefit of our absent members ; 
also to prepare replies to the epistles of bro- 
therly love received at this time from the 
several Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 
respond, 

The meeting adjourned after the reception 
of the certificates of Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings. 

Second day afternoon, Tenth month 25th, 
1880,—'The meeting reassembled at 3 o’clock. 

The Representatives reported the name of 
Levi K. Brown for Clerk, and Robert F, 
Roberts for Assistant, during the ensuing 
year, which names were united with by the 
meeting. 
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In accordance with an understanding had 
at the morning eession, the partition was now 
raised, and men and women met in joint ses- 
sion to listen to the reading of the minutes of 
the Representative Committee for the past 
oo by Thomas H. Matthews, Clerk to that 


The minutes were quite lengthy, and recited 
the work done during the year in the accept- 
ance of our Articles of corporation— 
granted in 1867—in properly vesting the 
title of the Lombard Street and the Ellicott 
‘City Meeting-houses in the corporation—now 
held by trustees—in the transfer of the Indian 
Fund and the “Fair Hill” Educational 
Fund to the custody of the Treasurer and the 
Investment Committee, etc., etc. 

The Act of Incorporation makes provision 
for a Constitution by which the officers and 
amembers of the Representative Committee 
become the executive body of the corpora 
tion, etc., and also for a common seal, which 
has been procured. 

The committee recommend that all secular 
business of the Yearly Meeting be transacted 
‘by their body, which, with the foregoing 
report of their acts and doings, were ratified 
-and confirmed. 

The sub-committee on Arbitration reported 
that they had held several meetings during 
the year, and that a branch of the Universal 
Peace Union had been established in this city. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Universal Peace Union was held in this house 
in Sixth month last. 

The committee had memorialized Congress 
in the matter of the pending National Mili- 
tia Bill, which they think, if enacted, would 
be a monstrous wrong to the people of our 
country. 

They would urge upon all our members to 
exert their personal influence with their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, should this bill be 
brought up for action at the approaching 
session. 

Upon the subject of International Arbitra- 
tion, the committee stated that letters received 
indicated that several of the governments of 
Europe were prepared to enter into a plan 
for this great work when our government 
‘stands ready to co-operate with them. 

The sub committee on Temperance reported 
‘that those of its members residing in Balti- 
more had memorialized Congrees at the last 
session in favor of the creation of the National 
Commission to Investigate the Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic, and had also memorialized 
the General Assembly of Maryland in favor 
of legislation to extend the benefits of local 
option laws in this State. Baltimore Monthly 

_ and Quarterly Meetings, in Third month last, 
had joined in the latter memorial. 
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The sub-committee on Records, Books and 
Papers reported that they had received twen- 
ty two books during the past year, some of 
which are older than any records previously 
received. They are preparing a catalogue of 
them, which will soon be completed. They 
would earnestly imprees upon Friends 
throughout the Yearly Meeting the great 
importance of forwarding to the committee, 
for safe keeping in the fireproof vault in 
Baltimore, all old records of Friends that 
may be found, and modern record books that 
may be filled and not needed for reference. 

The committee further state that, in exam- 
ining old records, they accidentally met with 
references made from fifty to sixty years ago 
to acertain bequest made by a Friend who 
lived in Philadelphia, and whose death oc- 
curred about 1821. 

Upon following up this trace, which was 
rendered difficult in consequence of the death 
of all the Friends of Baltimore referred to 
in the records, upon further research they 
ascertained that the venerable Eli K. Price, 
of Philadelphia, was legal counsel for this 
Yearly Meeting between the years of 1821 
and 1833. 

Together with about sixty other bequests, 
the sum of one thousand dollars was left to 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting for the benefit of 
the Indians, and five hundred dollars for the 
current expenses of the same Yearly Meet- 
ing; also, five hundred dollars to Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Virginia (for the “select” 
members), to be applied to the relief of the 
poor of that meeting, and to Centre Prepara- 
tive Meeting, Virginia, five hundred dollars | 
for the enlargement of their meeting-house. 

These devises were contested, and after 
several years of litigation in the United States 
Court at Philadelphia, Judge Baldwin ren- 
dered his decision—after deliberating upon it 
three years—affirming the provisions of the 
will ot the deceased Sarah Zane, “ thus estab- 
lishing the law which not only made these 
bequests effective, but saved to eee of 
ow the vast estates left to Girard Col- 

ege.” 

Judge Baldwin found law covering these 
cases that was till then unknown to the 
bench of Pennsylvania or to the United 
States Supreme Court. These sums were at 
this time, 1833, paid into the United States 
Court, and drew interest till 1871, when they 
were covered into the United States Treasury, 
and interest thereon ceased. 

The separation in our Society took place 
about the time this case was given to Judge 
Baldwin, and, the whole subject being over- 
looked and forgotten, was only brought to 
light by the accidental examination of these 
old records. 
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the division of Yearly Meeting property ac- 
Fai before the separation, this Yearly 

eeting, through its Representative Com- 
mittee, arranged with the other branch of 

riends, meeting on Eutaw and Monument 
streets, Baltimore, for the following dispo- 
sition of this fund: to Lombard Street 
Yearly Meeting, $954; to Eutaw and Monu- 
ment Street Yearly Meeting, $246. The 
relative proportions represent the numerical 
strength of the two bodies. 

There being a credit of interest and charges 
for collecting, etc., to be deducted, the amount 
paid to the Pndian Committee is $906, and to 
the Yearly Meeting treasury, for current 
expenses, $453, and the same amount, each, 
to Hopewell and Centre meetings. 

A memorial of our friend Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, from Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
endorsed by Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, was 


read, and the meeting then adjourned to 10 


’clock toemorrow morning. 





SEEK HOLINESS. 


Seek holiness rather than consolation. Not 
that consolation is to be despised, or thought 
lightly of; but solid and permanent consola- 
tion is the result rather than the forerunner 


of holiness; therefore, he who seeks con- 


solation as a distinct and independent object 


will miss it. Seek and possess holiness, and 
consolation will follow, as assuredly as warmth 


follows the dispensation of the rays of the 


suo, not perhaps often in the form of ecstatic 
and- rapturous joys, but rather of solid and 
ee peace. He who is holy must be 
appy. 

hits you are called upon to do, 
endeavor to maintain a calm, collected and 
prayerful state of mind. Self-recollection is 
of great importance. “It is good for a man 
to wait quietly for the salvation of the Lord.” 
He who is in what may be called a spiritual 
hurry, or rather who runs without having 
evidence of being spiritually sent, makes 
haste to no purpose.— Thomas C. Upham. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


In addition to what we have already pub- 
lished of the proceedings of the late Ohio 
Yearly Meeting we add the following from 
the printed extracts which have been kindly 
furnished us : 

Recognizing it is through Divine favor 
that we have been permitted to meet together 
in this our annual gathering our absent sisters 
have been remembered with desires that they, 
too, had been present and heard for them- 


Under the same rule, adopted in 1867 for | selves the words of comfort, and mingled in 








the exercises of the meeting. 
Much concern has been expressed that our 


testimonies be maintained in their simplicity 
and their purity. 


For the promotion of the cause of temper- 


ance all were enjoined to work faithfally and 
earnestly, remembering that as he who hands 


a cup of cold water to one of these little 
ones shall receive a reward, so shall all who 
for Christ’s sake help one soul to live free 
from the pollution of intemperance. 

A feeling of comfort was expressed that 
the younger sisters manifested such interest in 
the work of the Society, and they were in- 
vited still more earnestly to labor for its ad- 
vancement. 

Among other subjects considered that of 
dress, not only as to plainness and simplicity 
as usually treated among us, but in its rela- 
tion to health, has been forcibly presented. 
One, who, by professional experience has been 
often dipped into deep sympathy with frail 
suffering ones, feeling impelled to speak, tes— 
tified that, as in Rama of old, not from God’s 
design, but human instrumentality, there isa 
voice heard throughout the land, lamentation 
and weeping and great mourning; Rachel 
weeping for her children, and will not be 
comforted because they are not. While we 
speak with reverential admiration of the 
physical vigor of the pioneer mothers whose . 
spiritual life has been the strength of the 

burch, and mourn that the daughters who 
should in the course of nature take their 
places are too tender for the exigencies of 
active life and of church service, we yet are 
careless about establishing such conditions as 
render vigorous health possible. To the in- 
telligent surely and fearfully is to be seen the 
punishment following the violation of God’s 
laws when the designed order of the physical 
organism is interfered with and we attempt in 
our weak judgment to conform His supreme 
idea to the standard of senseless, often re- 
volting fashion. Are we not wilfully culp- 
able before God if we permit these bodies, 
temples in which the spirit of God dwells, 
containing that most wonderful and powerful 
of all engines, the human heart, and the ex- 
quisitely adapted organs which it feeds, to be 
so bound that it becomes a deformed mis- 
shapen thing, unsightly to the eye in harmony 
with God’s works, and filled with the excru- 
tiating disease consequent upon perverted ac- 
tion of necessary functions? 

Once recognizing that the doing “all to 
the glory of God” includes, not only the eat- 
ing and drinking that sustains these frail 
bodies, which are the temples of the Holy 
Spirit, but in that proper adjustment of cloth- 
ing which renders an active life profitable to 
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the developing body, we may hope to see the 
daughters pass into a vigorous womanhood, 
blessing thcse who may surround them. Dear 
sisters, we revere the example of those who, 
in calling us tegether as a religious people, 
testified against the evils of their age, while 
it led them to loathsome prisons, to dire per- 
secution and to death, yet we shrink for our- 
selves from that testifying example which 
shall only cost the eacrifice of our own falee 
pride. 

A meeting for youth was an occasion of 
such favor as was felt to be cause of rejoicing. 

As we look over our meeting, from its open- 
ing to this closing hour, our hearts can truly 
adopt the language, it has been good for us 
to be here. 

With much sisterly love we now adjourn to 
meet in Salem next year, if so permitted. 

JANE EpGerton, Clerk. 


Every real and searching effort at self- 
improvement is of iteelf a lesson of profound 
humility. For we cannot move a step with- 
out learning and feeling the way wardness, the 
weakness, vacillation of our movements, or 
without desiring to be set upon the Rock that 
is higher than ourselves. 


MEMORIALS FOR DECEASED FRIENDS. 
Read in, and approved by, Illinois Yearly Meeting 
at its late Session. 

Memorial of Marietta Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our esteemed friend, Lot uae 
who departed this life on the eleventh of 
Second month, A. D. 1880, aged seventy- 
three years, five months and sizteen days. 
Cherishing as we do the memory of the life 

and character of our esteemed friend, Lot 

Holmes, we feel constrained to offer this 

memorial of him, hoping that a brief sketch 

of his life and labor of love may incite the 
wearied traveler to renewed efforts in the 
journey of life. He was born the 27th of 

Seventh month, 1806, in Loudon county, Vir- 

ginia. His parents were members of the Re- 

ligious Society of Friends, and his mind was 
early imbued with their principles, which 
grew with his years and strengthened with 
his strength and brought forth abundant fruit 
in after years. He was born and educated in 
an age when men seldom advanced beyond 

their accustomed plane of thought. At a 

very early age he became impressed with the 

necessity that for the advancement of science 
and the benefit of the human family there 
must be freedom of thought, that mind should 
not be entrammeled with the traditions of 
men. To this principle he devoted much of 
his time. To him a principle never was ap 
proves or condemned until fairly scrutinized 

y bis own investigation. To him no honest 


thought was so absurd that it would not claim 
his attention, and for those differing from him 
he had the largest charity. This enabled him 
to discomfit error and establish truth. He 
carefully scrutinized the principles of his own 
church, and having established himeelf in 
their faith he stood steadfast to the end, never 
neglecting an opportunity of promoting the 
welfare of the society of his choice. He was 
the pioneer of the Marietta settlemeat, and 
there is no doubt but he attracted many 
Friends to settle in this neighborhood, which 
resulted in the establishing of Marietta 
Monthly Meeting. He was an adviser and 
couneelor in the reighborhood, and many can 
testify to the wiedom of his counsels and to 
the justness and generosity of his decisions. 
In his youth he was apprenticed to learn the 
tailoring trade in the city of Alexandria, Va. 
Whilst here he saw slavery (by which he was 
surrounded all his early life) in all its horrible 
phases. The District of Columbia at that 
time was the mart of slaves. There he saw 
gangs of men, women and children sold at 
public auction to the highest bidder, husbands 
separated from wives, parents from children, 
but not until he saw a woman crue!ly whipped 
at a public whipping-post did he fully realize 
the enormity of the crime of human slavery. 
In his own words he said in relating this cir- 
cumstance, “I there and then made a solemn 
promise to work for the overthrow of this 
cruel institution.” And faithfully did be re- 
deem this promice. 

In 1829 he married Sarah Nichols, she also 
being a member of the Society of Friends, 
and four years later moved to Obio, where he 
resided until 1853 when he came to Iowa and 
settled near Marietta, as before stated. He 
was twice married. His first wife left three 
children at her decease, all of whom lived to 
evjoy his paternal care and solicitude, and 
who in turn ministered to his comfort in his 
declining years. His second wife was Eliza 
Dixon, married in the year 1841. She was 
a true helpmate to him, and fully sympathized 
with him in the reformatory work he was so 
much engaged in. He bore a faithful testi- 
mony against all secret societies, believing no 
gocd could come out of them, advocating the 
doctrine that gocd works should not be cov- 
ered as with a bushel, but that things relating 
to the welfare of society should be conducted 
in the broad and open field of public view. 
He was an active, earnest and consistent tem- 
perance worker, believing no neighborhood 
that would tolerate a saloon could prosper in 
morals or religion, and he, with a few kindred 
spirits, kept the liquor traffic in the town of 
Marrietia at bay, never allowing it to get a 
foothold, believing it to be an evil co-equal 
with slavery, and indeed holding that its vic- 
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tims were bound with chains much stronger 
than chattel slavery, which could be wiped 
out with a dash of the pen, whilst the liquor 
traffic bound its subjects by an unyielding 
appetite and perverted mind. He was always 
ready and active in any work that had a 
tendency to thwart the vender or ameliorate 
the condition of his subjects. 

The peace principle in him found a con- 
sistent advocate; belisving that all human 
governments were maintained by the power 
of the sword, he claimed that for him to par: 
ticipate in the election of an officer who was 
ecompellea under the Jaw to take an oath to 
support the constitution and the laws, and 
having power to declare war, would make him 
a party to the use of the sword; thus stand- 
ing upon what he felt to be impregnable 
ground he was enabled to reiterate and de- 
clare the good news and glad tidings as 
taught by Jesus, on earth peace and good will 
to men. It may be truly said his life was 
dedicated to his Master’s work. He never 
allowed himself to be entrammeled with por- 
sonal interests that would interfere with his 
freedom to combat error. He was positive in 
his manner, yet possessing the happy faculty 
of administering reproof without giving of.- 
fence. He was untiring in his devotion to the 
interests of the Society to which he belonged, 
and to him there was a deep significance in 
divine worship, and for many years he was 
never absent from meeting unless prevented 
vy his frail health. 

He expressed a great concern for isolated 
Friends, and h »ped efforts would be made to 
bring them together that they might be bene 
fited by associa'ion. A few days before his 
death, to those present, he expressed a desire 
that Friends, especially those engaged in re- 
formatory work, should observe plainness of 
dress, avoiding superfluity and the wasting of 
precious time and means that should be em- 
ployed for the good of society. He had been 
a great sufferer for maay yeara, but bore his 
afflictions with the calm resignation of a 
Christian. A short time before the close of 
his earthly life he was permitted to have a 
foretaste of the supreme happiness and glory 
awaiting the faithful, and we wish that we 
could pen the beautiful language in which he 
described the ecstatic joy and harmony re- 
vealed tohim of the home to which he was 
hastening. This vision made a deep impres- 
sion upon him and also upon those to whom 
he related it, and was to him a consolation in 
his last hours. In closing we may well add, 
an active, vigorous and beautiful life has 
passed from works to rewards, and we have 
no doubt has received the reward of “ Well 


done, good and faithful servant, enter thou | d 


into the joy of thy Lord.” 





near. 
commending them to their Heavenly Father’s 
care. 
ing how great their loss would be, in heartfelt 
anguish left the room, sought retirement and 
Divine help, and earnestly prayed that the 
life of his beloved mother might be spared, 
and promised he would always be kind and 
obedient to her, and do all the good he could 
to othera while he lived. To the surprise of 
her family his mother recovered, and lived to 
see all her children attain maturity. 
fully (through Divine aid) was the child’s 
covenant kept through his life; a dutiful, 
kind son, his life was an earnest endeavor to 
contribute to the comfort of others. 
years he spoke of his visitation of Divine 
love as a never-to-be forgotten era in his young 
life, and his consecration to truth and duty 
then made was faithfully carried out in after 
























A Memorial of Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, concerning Eli M. Price. 
“Mark the perfect man and behold the 

upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

As the gentle streamlet flows unobtrusively, 

watering the earth, refreshing vegetation and 

the flowers so cheering to the sight,so (through 


grace) kind words and loving deeds cheer 


many a drooping spirit through life’s path- 
way, ever in their course ministering inex- 
pressible consolation to the care-worn traveler 
in carrying out the golden rule of doing to 
othera as we would wish others to do to us. 
The subject of this memorial, Eli M. Price, 
was born in Baltimore county, Maryland, 
Eighth month 8th, 1818. An incident in his 


young life is worthy of record, being both 


remarkable and deeply instructive. At the 
age of eight years his mother was dangerously 
ill, and all her friends thought her close was 
She took a tender leave of the family, 


Exi, beiug the eldest child, deeply feel- 


Faith- 


In after 


years, as those who knew him beat can testify. 
Daring his last illness he spoke to his dear 
wife of this consecration of self in a very 
touching manner, feeling the deep baptism of 


spirit he had passed through had been a 


blessizg to him all through his life. 

Oa one occasion, when traveling down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans, he was 
greatly annoyed by the profanity and intem- 
perance of the employees; but, faithful to 
truth and duty, he privately labored in 
brotherly kindness, entreating and persuading 
them to abandon those immoral practices as 
destructive to their everlasting peace. At 
parting, the captain of the boat said to him, 
“Mr. Price, I wish you would stay longer 
with us; we have never had such a pleasant 
trip with the men; I want to know the secret 
of your influence over the men to keep them 
from profanity and intemperance as you have 

one.’ 
In 1851 he was married to Elizabeth A. 
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Schooley, at Waterford, Loudon county, Va. 
They removed three years afterwards to 
Henry county, Iowa (in Fifth month, 1854). 
They were the first family of Friends that 
located at Prairie Grove, being impressed with 
the rightfulness of so doing, with the belief 
that a meeting would in time be gathered 
there. They resided thus isolated a year or 
more, when some Friends came out from Vir- 
ginia to prospect in the new, fertile soil west 
of the Mississippi. In eighteen months after 
several families of Friends removed there, 
and held a meeting for a time in private 
houses, attended by twenty persons. A 
Monthly Meeting was established in Twelfth 
month, 1856, under the care of Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, Va. He was a kind, dutiful 
son, & devoted husband and loving parent. 
Their only child, a sweet bud of promise, was 
early transplanted to a more genial clime, 
but with true parental kinduess he and his 
beloved wife have tenderly consoled and 
cared for other motherless children, thus un- 
selfishly ministerivg as faithful stewards of 
the blessings entrusted to them. In the So- 
ciety he was a useful member, a diligent at- 
tender of meetings, holding positions of trust 
for years to satisfaction, a devoted teacher in 
the First-day school, seldom (when health 
permitted) was absent from his post; his 
genial dieposition and the deep interest mani- 
fested in their best welfare, greatly endeared 
him to his pupile. 

A few years ago, a stranger who had a 
pouns to sell stopped a night with the family. 

li very soon discovered it was a fraud by 


which many might be deceived, and he very 
kindly, but honestly, advised his guest to give 


it up. Years passed, and he never heard 
from him; but, a few days since, a letter was 
received from this stranger, dated Eighth 
month, referring to his stay there and the 
hospitality shown him, and the effect Eli’s 
persuasion had on him. “That night,” said 
he, “in bed I resolved to abandon the busi- 
ness at your entreaty, and that conversation 
was the turning-point in my life.” He had 
commenced farming and wae well satisfied 
with the result, which he wished his respected 
and hospitable host to know. 

His disease was diabetes, and though very 
feeble he was not long confined to his bed. 
He often expressed gratitude that he euffered 
so little pain, but the last two weeks his suf- 
ferings were great, and were borne with 
Christian patience. He was conscious to the 
last, speaking with calm composure of his 
leaving, and giving the needful instructions 
for his funeral, desiring that all should be 
plain and simple. He enjoined upon his 
nephew (an inmate of his family) the impor- 
tance of attending meeting, which he said 
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had been his practice through life, and te him 
had been a great blessing instead of a loss. 
He said to his beloved companion near his 
close, “There is nothing in my way; all is 
bright before me, only leaving thee, but thou 
wilt be cared for.” On the 24th of Twelfth 
month his spirit passed to the higher life. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


Reap not to contradiet and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested ; that is, come books are to be read only 
in parts ; others to be read, but not curiously; 
and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention.— Lord Baeon. 


SILENT WORSHIP. 


When the Disciples queried with Jesus as 
to whether He would at that time restore the 
kingdom to Israel, He gave the memorable 
reply: “It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons which the Father hath put in 
His own power. But ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.”’ 

They were referring to the outward king- 
dom of Israel and the occupation of the 
throne of Davi‘. But even in this, which 
we might regard as a matter of political sig- 
nificance alone, they could not foresee it by 
observation, but could only know it from the 
power with which the Holy Spirit would 
clothe their minds. When the kingdom of 
Israel was in its full pride of power, and there 
seemed no prospect of decline, men were sent. 
of God, called prophets, clothed with the 
Holy Spirit, who, warning themof their evils, 
foretold the day of downfall and retribution. 
When the kingdom was overthrown, inspired 
men were clothed again with Divine Power, 
who foretold of the restoration and upbuild- 
ing of the kingdom. Thus in temporal things 
and kingdoms the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit was needed to teach, to direct, to warn, 
to foretell. Under the influence of this inspi- 
ration of the Holy One, it was foretold that 
when the Messiah should come, that a king- 
dom should be established spiritual in nature 
and power. It was also prophesied that when. 
He came and brought men to the covenant of 
grace, men should nolongereay to one another, 
“Know ye the Lord, for all shall know Me 
from the least unto the greatest. For the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea.” No longer 
should the Spirit of God be confined in its 
limits and localized in its effects, but it should 
operate everywhere, and dwell in every soul. 
When Jesus came as the Messiah, a Saviour 
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outwardly to the Jews, He came to fulfill the 
law, not to overcome or destroy it. Hence He 
says, “ Not one jot or tittle shall pass away 
until all shall be fulfilled.” Every ordinance 
of the law was a type pointing to something 
spiritual. It was to exist for a time and then 
give place to a higher covenant, because it 
could not make the cumer thereunto perfect. 
But the bringing in of a better hope did. 
The better hope was the hope begotten of 
faith, the gift of the Spirit, built up in the 
individual soul. As the law was fulfilled in 
the mission and work of Jesus Christ, it gave 
place to what either existed before, or else 
what Jesus Christ left after him by especial 
command. Now what existed before, but 
Grace, or the Gift of the Spirit, or the Light 
within. Jesus testified that God was nct 
material, but spiritual, in nature and power. 
Hence when He spoke to Adam and Eve, 
Moses and Joshua, Isaiah and Elijah, He 
spoke by this Spirit. Not by external voices, 
not by the stirrings of the outward elements, 
but by the Spirit upon the spiritual nature of 
man. As man has always been the same ia 
every age of the world, he could be satisfied 
with no less. Law was everywhere, and as it 
is not an attribute of matter, it must be of 
intelligence, and that intelligence, was God. 
As this law was everywhere, so the heart 
demanded a present God, a God who is never 
far from an 


of us, the immediate and con- 
stant care of our Heavenly Father. 

The law was given the Jews because of 
the hardness of their hearts, one suited to 
their condition. The spirit was not with- 
drawn, but covered over by the ritual of the 
law. Jesus, when he left his Disciples, left 


them no creed, no ritual, no ordinance. He 
felt in His mission the necessity of waiting 
for the anointing, “Of myself I can do no- 
thing, as [ hear [ teach.” He testifies also, 
that, when tempted, “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone,but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God,” the Divine Spirit. 
Not in the past alone but in the present. 
Hence when His Disciples commenced preach- 
ing, they were not to take forethought as to 
what they should say or speak, but in the 
self same hour it would be given them. How? 
By the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. When 
partaking of what is commonly termed the 
Lord’s Supper, He says, do it in remembrance 
of Me. Not observed as a ritual or type, 
but used when God tells the soul to partake 
of it, and what is the Lord’s Supper, but the 
communion of the Spirit. 

Paul, in his epistle to the Corinthians, 
speaks of the primitive church and the con- 
duct of their religious service. “No man 
can say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy 
Spirit.” There are diversities of gifts, but 
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the same Spirit, and the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given unto every man to profit 
withal.” And again in Romans, “ Haviag 
these gifts, differing according to the grace 
that is given us, whether prophecy, let us. 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith, 
or ministry; let us wait on our ministering; 
He that teacheth on teaching, or He that ex- 
horteth on exhortation.” How was all this to 
be accomplished? These gifts were the gifts 
of the Spirit, not external to man, but in 
man. And yet, being in man, were beyond 
his control, so that to receive the full banefit, 
man must be perfectly obedient. The power 
of the spirit is under God’s own control, 
given to man as he is able to bear it. Man 
not knowing these times and seasons which 
are alone in the Father’s power, has to wait 
upon the power to opea them at the proper 
time. Hence, worship can alone be accept- 
able to God when under the influence or im- 
mediate direction of His Spirit. Then what 
other way can be devised more consistent 
with the teachings of Jesus, and sound rea— 
son, than waiting in silence on God. The 
primitive church waited, and so it continued 
until men losing the spiritual life, departed: 
into external forms of worship, ordinances 
and rituals. 

George Fox called men to nothing new. He: 
simply revived primitive Christianity. Jesus 
preached from direct inspiration. George 
Fox did also. Every true minister in every 
age of the world has preached from in- 
spiiation. “ The Gospel,” says the Apostle, “ is 
the power of God.” It is the power of the 
Spirit operating directly upon the minister’s 
miod. It is not learning, not theology, but. 
the direct operation of the Spirit of God upon 
the soul. So prayer, praise, exhortation and 
Scripture reading in seasons of worship, to be 
acceptable to God, must be the result of the 
direct work of the Spirit upon the heart of 
the worshipper. Not done by man’s invita- 
tion, but the moving of God’s Spirit. Jesus 
gave no name to His followers, but friends, 
“T call you not servants, but friends.” Have 
not the Society of Friends, in the light of 
these things, the just right to claim to hold 
the truth as it was in Jesus, in form, in name, 
and in practice? —Read in and approved by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Waynesville, Ohio, Ninth mo. 30th, 1880. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held at 
London Grove on the 26th ult. The presence 
and public exercises of visiting ministers 
added greatly to the weight and interest of 
the meeting. Lydia H. Price, of West Ches- 
ter, spoke at some length, expressiag the feel- 
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ing that some were ready to query whether 
the practice of waiting in silence adopted by 
Friends was the true mode of worship. To 
her the injunction, “ Be still, and know that I 
am God,” was fraught with deep significance. 
It is ia the silence of all flesh that the “still 
small voice” of inspiration is to be heard. . . 

Allusion was also made to the prevailing 
excitement in the political world, and the 
view was presented that it was right to be in- 
formed of the affairs of State and nation, and 
for each one to do his duty toward the gov- 
ernment, remembering that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Much more was eaid of our duty to 
the nation, and of the neceesity of observing 
the physical laws that govern our lives. The 
sermon was listened to with close and earnest 
attention. Edith Webster then offered a few 
words of exhortation. 

After the shutters were closed the usual 
routine of business was transacted, and the 
appointments made for the Circular Meetings 
to be held the ensuing three months at Union- 
ville, West Grove and London Grove. 


ane 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy remarks, “ Never have the principles 
and testimonies of our own Society been more 
valued by me than at the present time,” are 
in full accord with my own experience, for 
my attachment to them has grown with my 

wth and strengthened with my strength, 
in the belief that it was nothing short of a 
Divine illumination which overshadowed the 
minds of the early fathers of our church, and 
enabled them to embody so simple and so 
pure a code of Jaws carrying conviction to 
the seeking and devoted mind, that if lived 
up to and fulfilled nothing more is wanting 
to complete our happiness, both here and 
hereafter; and yet how sorrowful it is to wit 
ness so much and so great a departure from 
these first principles. May ali under our 
name be aroused, in order that our “Zion 
may arise and shake herself from the dust of 
the earth, and (again) put on her beauti- 
ful garments,” 

The feeling produced on my mind by the 
recital of thy visit to our valued Friend E, 
N., and the prospect ere long of her removal, 
was one of sadness, and the query arose, On 
whom shall her mantle fall when she shall be 
called home? Let us hope that the blessed 
Head of the Church will continue to raise up 
and qualify, even from amongst the young, 
those who will worthily fill the places thus 
made vacant. 

The perusal of Janney’s History by your 
little weekly band, I doubt not, ia found to 





be profitable, and could our younger members 
generally be induced to form similar or kin- 
dred associations I believe their attachment 
to our Society would be greatly increased. 
My impression is that Firat-day schools are 
gaining in the estimation of Friends. As re- 
gards myself, I feel a hope they wil] have a 
tendency to create an interest in the minds of 
the young, and make them better acquainted 
with our principles. I can therefore bid them 


good speed. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





SrerHEeN E. Merrinew.—The editors of 
Friends’ Intelligencer feel they have sustained 
a loss in the death of their faithful friend and 
printer, Stephen E. Merrihew, who departed 
this life on the firet of the present monfh, in 
the 79th year of his age. 

He was born at Marcus Hook, Delaware 
County, Pa., and after serving an apprentice- 
ship in Wilmington, removed to this city, 
where ke carried on the business of a printer 
nearly up to the time of his death. He was 
associated with the early abolitionists, and 
published the Pennsylvania Freeman, which 
was edited in this city by John G. Whittier. 

For about thirty years he has been connected 
with the printing of this pericdical, in which 
he manifested more than a business interest, 
and his words of approval bave often teaded 
to cheer and encourage its editors. Affiliating 
in early )ife with the Methodists, he inclined 
in his later years to the simple views of 
Christian truth as professed by Friends, and 
became a regular attender of Green street 
Meeting, especially enjoying, as he sometimes 
expressed, the seasons of solemn quiet. 





THE STANDARD SERIES.—Numbers 44 and 


45 of this remarkable series of good books are 


before us, and we take pleasure in commend- 
ing them to readers who desire something 
more than mere amusement from the literary 
matter they admit to their tables. 

Goldsmith’s “ Letters from a Citizen of the 
World to his Friends in the East” is an 18th 
century classic. It is a wise and witty book 
which was admired by our forefathers, and 
which will equally interest intelligent minds 
to-day, for wisdom never grows old. 
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' to regulate the majestic power of such a vast 
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A Chinese philosopher, such as Goldsmith 
sends through the Europe of 100 years ago, 
would find some curious inconsistencies to 
comment on in the American republic of the 
19:h century. 

George Augustus Sala’s “America Re- 
visited ’’ is of particular interest to our peo- 
ple, since it embodies the observations of an 
intelligent and experienced Englishman, zig- 
zagging through the United States from New 
York to Sau Francisco, and from Chicago to 
New Orleans. 

These books (both large) are sold for 20 


cents each, and such reading, so cheap, so 


attractive and so good, ought to replace and 
“ crowd out” pernicious books from the homes 
of the masses. We may all cordially thank 
I. K.Funk & Co., of New York, for thus 
popularizing sterling books. 


THe ELection.—Our people will breathe 
more freely now that the nation’s choice for 
chief magistrate is made, and that the deci. 
sion is so emphatic that no dangers are to 
be apprehended from a contest over the final 
declaration of the result by the proper autho 
rities. It is now well understood that a real 
peril may occur whenever, as in 1876, a Pre- 
sidential election in our country is very close, 
and that it is the urgent duty of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to frame an adequate 
law to meet the possibilities and probabilities 
of the future. 

It is inevitable and indeed desirable that 
widely varying views should find expression 
in these peaceful contests cf the people; and 
when a great nation, through its representa- 
tives, has agreed on a just and sufficient law 


election, the widest personal liberty is pos- 
sible. 

The thoughts of the people should be now 
turned toward such supplementary legisla- 
tion, and the press, being released from the 
dreary monotony of partisan warfare, should 
discuss this important subject in all its 
bearings, and press it upon the early atten- 
tion of Congress. 

It will show strange, even guilty negligence, 
if four years again pass away without the 
enactment of a well considered law for the 
better regulation of Pre:idential elections. 



































We append the judicious remarks of th 
Ledger of this city, on the morning of 


Eleventh month 3d: 
“When the country was precipitated into 


a fever of anxiety because of the uncertainty 


of the law in 1876, it seemed to be sure 
that the law would be so amended, and even 
that the constitution would be so changed, 
before election day in 1880 came around, that 
the people would be free thereafter from the 
many dangers of the defective law and the 
perils that beset the electoral] system. Presi- 
dential election day in 1880 seemed then to 
be far enough off to give ample time, but it 
has come and gone without change in either 
law or constitution, leaving the country still 
in a condition of danger if the result had been 
unhappily so close as to depend upon a single 
electoral vote as it did when the Electoral 
Commission begun its sessions in February, 
1877. Down to this time the peace of the 
country is left at the mercy of any elector who 
may chance to be corrupt enough to sell him- 
self and the rights of his countrymen, as some 
of them were undoubtedly willing to do in 
1876. Down to this time it is possible, through 
the agency of the efféte electoral system, for 
a minority of the people of the United States 
to lawfully choose a President against the 
will of the majority ; and down to the pre- 
sent day it is possible, if an election should 
be thrown iuto the House of Representatives, 
for a President to be chosen by a number 
of States that do not contain a quarter of 
the population of the country. It is still 
within the power of any State Legislature 
to take the choice of Presidential electors 
out of the hands of the péople and authorize 
anybody to cast the electoral vote of the 
State, and thus defeat the will of the people 
of the State. The country is still without 
a tribunal by which a contest between elect- 
ors can be tried and settled ; and there is still 
no law to regulate the count of the electoral 
vote before the two Houses of Congress. Never 
was a subject so vitally affecting the peace 
and safety of a nation—a subject now known 
to be surrounded by imminent dangers and 
per:ls—so neglected and ignored by represen- 
tatives charged with the duty of making the 
laws what they ought to be. Now that this 
last election is over, the people should insist, 
with most imperative voice that the duty 
shall be neglected no longer.” 


MARRIED. 


SATTERTHWAITE—COMFORT.—On the 14th of 
Tenth month, 1880, under the care of Falls Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s parants, 
Charles Satterthwaite and Georgiana, daughter of 
George and Susan Comfort, all of Falls township, 
Bucks county, Pa. 
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DIED. last bock, partly original and partly com— 
GARRETSON.—On the 10th of Tenth mo, 1880, | piled, “ Looking toward Sunset,” published 
near Flora Dale, Pa., Rhoda H. Garreteon, in the | in 1865, she says in the preface: ‘‘ I occasion- 
85th year of her age; a member of Monallen Month- | ally meet people wno say to me, ‘I had many 
ly Meeting. a pleasant hour in childhood reading your 
Se ae hn oe - sip, York eg ey Juvenile Miscellany ; and me : om wanying 
eae Soe te, Dawsersy Sew ? > cp] it over again with my own little folks!’ 
Hesstien Deethly esting. ers Oe Ode remarks remind ” at 3 “4 
GARRETSON.—On the 20th of Sixth mo., 1880, | been a long time in the world; but, if a few 
at his residence in Newberry townsbip, York co., | acknowledge me as a household friend of two 
Pa., Israel Garretson, in the 83d year of his age ; @| generations, it is a pleasant assurance that I 
member of Monallen Monthly Meeting. have not lived altogether in vain.” 
MERRIHEW.—On the lst of Eleventh mo., 1880, “ When I was myself near the fairy land 
at his residence in Philadelphia, Stephen E. Merri- of childhood, I used my pen for the pleasure 
Spee Spe evry yuan ae Se age. : of children; now I am traveling down the 
hill I was then ascending, I would fain give 
some words of consolation and cheer to my“ 
companions on the way. If the rays of my 
morning have helped to germinate seeds that 
ripened into flowers and fruit, I am grateful 
to Him from whom all light and warmth pro- 
ceeds. And now, I reverently ask His bless- 
ing on this attempt to imitate in my humble 
way the setting rays of that great luminary, 
which throws cheerful gleams into so many 
lonely old homes, which kindles golden fires 
on trees whose foliage is falling, and lights 
up the silvered heads on which it rests with a 
glory that reminds one of immortal crowns.” 
Lydia Maria Francis, in 1828, married 
David Lee Child, an able lawyer of Massa— 
chusetts, and one can hardly doubt she proved 
herself worthy to be ranked among those 
‘Good Wives” of whom she was the eulogist. 
Her “ Appeal in behalf of that Class of 
Americans called Africans” (a valued work) 
was published in the early days of the Anti- 
Slavery agitation, and she became, in connec- 
tion with her husband, editor of the Anti— 
Slavery Standard from 1841 to 1843. Duriog 
this period she wrote her “ Letters from New 
York,” which advocated the pure humanita~ 
rian views that characterized every period of 
the life of this pure spirited woman of letters. 
Some of the publications of her Jater days 
were “The Mother’s Book;” ‘ The Oasis ;” 
‘* Flowers for Children ;” ‘‘ Fact and Fiction;’” 
“Philothea.” The work that she considered 
of highest importance is entitled, “The Pro- 
gress of Religious Ideas through Successive 
Ages.” The motive and scope of this book 
(published in 1855) may be inferred from the 
lines from Lowell which appear upon the 
title page : 



























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
Born 1802—Died 1880. 

Among the faithful ones, valiant for truth 
in this century, was the venerable and be- 
loved Lydia Maria Child, who has lately been 
called to her everlasting rest. She stood in 
the foremost ranks of those earnest disciples 
who deemed it right to obey God rather than 
map, and who believed that true allegiance to 
Christ meant an all embracing love for man- 
kind, and a faithful dedication of life to the 
service of the Eternal Goodness. 

It required great faith and courage thirty 
years ago to speak the plain truth concerning 
the natural rights of the poor and lowly, 
irrespective of color or condition; and it is 
a high honor, in the days of consummation, 
to'be counted among those who stood upright 
on great moral questions when it might almost 
be eaid that truth lay dead in the streets and 
highways of Amerjeca. 

Such honor must be accorded to the mem- 
ory of this gifted woman, who as authoress 
and philanthropist, “ helped to bear aloft the 
torch of life as it passed from lifted hand to 
hand over the heads of inferior ones adown 
the generations.” Her warm sympathy and 
unfalteriog friendship cheered the heart of 
many an unpopular reformer in the dark days 
of unholy compromises and of weak and vain 
concessions. 

The maiden name of Lydia Maria Child 
was Francis, and she was born in Medford, 
Mas:., 1802. Her long life of 78 years is 
then an illustration of the 19th century in 
America, representing some of the noblest 
phases of its activities, its strivings and its 
faith. Her literary career may be said to 
have opened with the publication of her first 
book, “ Hobomok ; an Indian story,” in 1824. 
Her next published book was, “The Rebels; 
a tale of the Revolution.” 

In 1826 she became editor of the Juvenile 
Miscellany, which she conducted with marked 
ability and success for eight years. In her 


“ God sends His teachers unto every age, 
To every clime and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth, 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race; 

Therefore, each form of worship that hath swayed 

The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, Reverence, 
Unfolds some germs of goodness and of right.” 
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She endeavored to show that theology is not 
religion, ‘and to ameliorate “the baptized 
hatreds of the human race.” In the preface 
she says: “ While my mind was yet in its 
youth I was offended by the manner in which 
Christian writers usually describe other relig- 
ions; for I observed that they habitually 
covered apparent contradictions and absurdi- 
ties in Jewish or Christian writings with a 
veil of allegories and mystical interpretations, 
while the records of all other religions were 
unecrupulously analyzed, or contemptuously 
described as ‘childish fables,’ or ‘ filthy super- 
stitions.’ I was well aware that this was done 
unconsciously, under the influence of habitual 
reverence for early teaching; and I was still 
‘more displeased with the ecoffing tone of 
skeptical writers, who regarded all religions 
as founded on imposture. Either way, the one- 
sidedness of the reprecentation troubled my 
strong sense of justice. I recollect wishing 
long ago, that I could become acqainted with 
some good, intelligent Brahmin, or Mahom- 
medan, that I might learn, in some degree, 
how their religion appeared to them. This 
feeling expanded in me, until it took form in 
this book.” 

In it she endeavored to treat all religions 
with reverence and to show no more favor to 
one than to another; uot declaring any sys- 
tem to be entirely true, and never denouncing 
any as false. There can be no doubt the 
work was carefully and conscientiously done, 
with “‘ reverence toward God and tenderness 
for human nature ;” and the clearness and 
simplicity of the style are acceptable to un- 
learned readers who merely desire the fair 
presentation of facts, and not arguments con- 
cerning doubtful doctrines. 

While editorially connected with The Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard, L. M. Child was 
an inmate of the household of the philan- 
thropic Isaac T, Hopper. Her intimate ac- 
quaintance with this fearless advocate of the 
cause of the poor and needy rendered her 
his fitting biographer when his earthly career 
was ended. Her “ Life of Isaac T. Hopper” 
is a remarkably interesting book, truly accep- 
table to the many who loved and honored the 
benevolent and genial Friend who was brave 
enough to stand firm for unpopular truth. 

Harriet Martineau, in her “ Martyr Age of 
America,”’ makes mention of Lydia Maria 
Child as “a lady of whom society was exceed~- 
ingly proud before she published her ‘Appeal 
for that Class of Americans called Africans,’ 
and to whom society has been extremely con- 
temptuous. The contempt has long since died 
away, and the inevitable honor due to a 
brave and blameless career has taken its 
place, insomuch that this antislavery saint 
might declare with one of old, ‘If a man’s 





ways please God, he will make even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.’ ” 

William Ellery Channing aseribed part of 
his own interest in the slavery question to the 
reading of ‘The Appeal.” It is related of 
him that he walked from Boston to Roxbury 
to thank the authoress for her noble book,. 
immediately on its appearance. Social ostra- 
cism never drove Lydia Maria Child from 
her antislavery labors, and she was one of 
those faithful champions of the cause who 
lived to see the baleful system of human 
slavery finally swept from our land. 

An old age of benevolence and of honor 
was spent with her husband* at Wayland in. 
Worcester County, Mass., where she died. 

The direction of her sympathies may be 
learned from the public bequests contained in 
her will: “To Hampton Agricultural Col- 
lege in Virginia, under General Armstrong’s 
care, $2,000. ‘Said sum is never to be used for 
any species of theological teaching.’ For the 
elevation of the character of women and the- 
enlargement of their sphere of action, $1,000, 
to be used in such manner as Colonel Higgin- 
son and Mary Livermore may direct. To the 
Free Religious Association, $1,000. ‘ I do this 
to express my cordial sympathy with those 
who are trying to melt away sectarian bar- 
riers which so balefully divide the human: 
family, whether they exist between the differ- 
ent sects of Christians or between the different 
religions of the world.’ If that Association 
has ceased to exist, Colonel Higginson and 
William J. Potter are to use this sum for the 
same object. To the home in Myrile street. 
for old colored women, $1,000. To the town: 
library of Wayland, $100., After the death 
of one of her legatees, she leaves to Abby W. 
May, for the education of destitute Protest- 
ant children, $1,000. ‘To the Consumptives’ 
Home, $1,000. To the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, $1,000. To 
Quaker Schools for the education of the In- 
dians, $1,000. To the Homeopathic Hospital 
in Boston, $2,000.” S. R. 
























We append the poem written by J. G 
Whittier just after the civil war, as an ex- 
pression. of tender appreciation to L. M. C., 
and to a fellow-worker in the cause of right, 
just called away. 


“TO LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
On reading her poem in the Standard. 


“The sweet spring day is glad with music, 
But through it sounds a sadder strain ; 
The worthiest of our narrowing circle 
Sings Loring’s dirges o’er again. 


“© woman greatly loved! I join thee 
In tender memories of our friend ; 


*David Lee Child died in 1872. 
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With thee across the awful spaces 
The greeting of soul I send! 


«“ What cheer hath he? How is it with him? 
Where lingers he this weary while? 
Over what pleasant fields of Heaven 
Dawns the sweet sunrise of his smile? 


‘Does he not know our feet are treading 
The earth hard down on Slavery’s grave ? 
That, in our crowning exultations, 
We miss the charm his presence gave! 


«‘ Why on the spring air comes no whisper 
From him to tell us all is well? 
Why to our flower-time comes no token 
Of lily aud of asphodel ! 


“«] feel the unutterable longing, 
The hunger of the heart is mine ; 
I reach and grope for hands in darkness, 
My ear grows sharp for voice or sign. 


“ Still on the lips of all we question 
The finger of God’s silence lies ; 
Will the lost hands in ours be folded? 
Will the shut eyelids ever rise? 


“(0 friend! no proof beyond this yearning, 
Taois outreach of our hearts, we need; 
God will not mock the hope He giveth 
No love He prompts shall vainly plead. 


“ Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o’er and o’er; 
Some day their arms shall close about us 
And the old voices speak once more. 


‘(No dreary splendors wait our coming 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost apart ; 
Homeward we go to Heaven’s thanksgiving, 
The harvest gathering of the heart.” 


a ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DOWN TO THE SAN JUAN. 


With what strange emotions one boards a 
train bound for an unfamiliar and an un- 
known land; how the imagination is wrought 
upon, and vivid pictures are painted upon its 
impreszible pages. 

ith such feelings as these we started with 
a party of excursionists southward to the 
great San Juan country and for the terminua 
of the uew branch of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad. The sleeper, Toliec, and 
the parlor car, El Gringo, were filled with a 
jolly crowd of editors, newspaper men and 
members of the press generally, accompanied 
by their wives. Also our special artist, who 
was to bring back souvenirs of our travels for 
fature enjoyment and for the unfortunates 
left behind. 

At Colorado Springs we were joined by a 
pleasant party, one of its members being a 
gifted young writer and a poet, from your city 
of Brotherly Love. All night long we ran 
swiftly past mountains and foot hills, and 
through young and growing towns and vil- 
lages, and when a few rays of light from the 
glad morning sified through the crevices I 
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lifted the curtain looking out from my little 
sleeping apartment and saw the two white 


forms of the Spanish Peaks rising sphinx-like 


out the level plain, the rays of the sun glinting 
on the icy snow. 

From here we began a gradual ascent up 
the winding road leading over the now famous 
Véta Pass. It was a glorious October morn- 
ing, and as we steamed around the Mule 
Shoe, and upward toward Damp Mountain, 
we crowded the rear platform to take in the 
surrounding scene, while the photographer 
drew it into his faithful camera. We finally 
reached the summit, about 9,000 feet above 
the plain, where, elevated as we were, the 
hoary head of Old Bald Mountain rounded 
up against the clear blue sky far above us. 
We felt the change from the atmosphere be. 
low, and the keen crisp air gave us hearty 
appetites for the warm breakfast awaiting us 
at the little ranche by the roadside. 

Now, descending the sunny slopes of the 
Satigre de Christo, we reached the arid plains, 
stretching far and wide and hemmed in on 
all sides by mountain ranges. This was San 
Luis Park, through which the road wound 
picturesquely to the San Juan Mountains 
beyond. I could almost fancy we were 
descending into the Valley of the Jordan, for 
the broad shallow Rio Grande River flowed 
through desolate plains, only relieved here 
and there by little groups of houses contigu- 
ous to the railroad. The first of these towns 
was Alamosa, and a little farther on, San 
Antonio, which forms the base of supplies for 
the company’s southern extensions. 

Around the station here sat and lounged, 
in every conceivable attitude, men who had 
the appearance of border ruffians, with their 
broad sombréros and the indispensable belt 
and pistol. Not long afier our return we 
read of the robbery of a stage coach near 
there. 

Allalong our route the sage brush grew 
thickly, and clumps of Piuvon pine resembling 
old apple trees. These pines bear a nutri- 
tious nut which furnished food for the Indians. 

Crossing the Park we were fortunate in see- 
ing a mirage, not an uncommon sight, they 
say, to travelers in these regions. Two or 
three miles behind us, and with the grand old 
Rockies for a background, appeared an exten- 
sive lake of clear blue water, in which little 
islands were dotted covered with trees, their 
shadows reflecting in the water below. This 
strange vision was soon to fadeaway asthe con- 
dition of the atmosphere waschanged. I wonder 
if these illusions have caught the eye of the 
quick sighted Indian, for here must have been 
their old stamping ground, and in my mind’s 
eye I can see them swift on the chase, and 
hear the rumbling of the retreatiag buffalo. 
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They are gathered on their reservations now, 
and near here we passed through a portion of 
that of the Southern Ute:. 

After winding over these plains and look- 
ing with curious eyes at the curves and horse 
shoes and half circles of the railroad even on 
this level plain, we ran along a slope leading 
up on a@ fiat table land, where on all sides 
were vast upheavals of earth and broken 
rocks and stones, almost suggestive of old 
ruins in the far away classic lands beyond 
the sea. How came this strange convulsion 
in nature we question, and could these stones 
but speak, of what an ancient race they 
might tell us, inhabiting this so-called New 
World, even before the Az'ecs or the Toltecs. 

But we must away with these reveries as 
we look with admiration upon this grand 
piece of engineering, only to be rivaled as we 
go up toward the summit of the mountaina. 
Here in this place the track redoubles itself 
three times, running parallel for two or three 
miles, the third track reaching high up the 
mountain side; this is called the Whip-lash, 
and the distances apart are so near that seve- 
ral of our party alighted from the car and 
clambered across while we were rounding the 
curves, 

As we ascend higher and higher a scene 
presents itself so varied and enchanting and 
full of wondrous beauty that I long for the 
gifted pen of S. R., whose happy, graceful 
writings bring close home to us the glorious 
scenes through which she has passed in her 
many wanderings. 

Far behind us, bounding the eastern hori- 
zon, are the Sangre de Christo mountains, 
their highest peaks wrapt in eternal snow, 
while thousands of feet below stretch the 
lonely, silent plains of San Luis Park, 
through which we have passed. 

But our pathway lay upward, and the eye 
grows weary with the bewildering scene as 
we whirl around curve after curve, revealing 
new and glorious beauties in the ever-chang- 
ing panorama. The beetling brows of mass- 
ive rocks tower far above us, while the train 
glides but a few feet from the edge of deep 
declivities, down which we trembling’ look 
into the awful gorge below. 

Toward sunset the the train passes through 
a tunnel, cut into the solid rock, and, emerg- 
ing from this upon a high trestle-work, we 
cross over and stop at the present terminus 
of a road unequaled for iis wonderful con- 
struction and skillful engineering in this 
country. The road is graded sixty miles be- 
yond, and the track is to be laid in thirty 
days. 

Soon a bright fire was blazing on the side 
of the track, and a huge coffee-pot steamed 
with its fragrant contents. Our commissary 





car was raided, and the hungry travelers sat- 
isfied and refreshed, 

There was sufficient light from the dying 
day to reveal the wild grandeur in which we- 
had halted, and to cast weird shadows from 
the ghost-like forms of rocks, looming up 
from the yawning chasm; but we betook 
oureelves to our couches to awake to brighter 
glories in the comiog morn. 

I cannot describe my feelings as I lay 
awake at the solemn hours of night, when all 
was hushed eave the heavy breathing of the 
slumbering ones. Here we were, a little 
handful of people, perched high upon the 
mountain fastnesses, far away from the busy 
workaday world, and yet resting in security 
in these lonely wilds. 

I thought how symbolical this is of life; 
we sleep, unmindful and unconscious, upon 
the very verge of death and destruction. 

Another morning broke, and the eager 
travelers eallied out on their explorations ; 
some gathered ferns on the steep sides of the 
mountains, others climbed the heights above, 
to get a view of the Rattoon Range, .in New 
Mexico, and several formed themselves in 
groups on the rocks while the artist made his 
pictures. 

A few, more venturesome, climbed higher 
and hurled great boulders down two thousand 
feet below, and the booming thunder came up 
as fragments struck from rock, to rock in their 
rapid descent. 

Right about us the scenery was grand and 
impressive; I cannot fancy it more so in the 
rezions of the Alps, or in the wonderful 
Rhineland, and I run and buttonhole a young 
English tourist, familiar with the continent, 
and he admits that there is nothing to equal 
the continuation of so much grandeur. 


But we cannot linger here, and when the. 
shadows begin to lengthen we prepare for our 
departure, first christening the depths below 
with the name Toltec Cajion. 


Coming out again from the tunnel, we 
catch sight of a lovely valley, through which, 
like a silver thread, winds the Los Pinos 
river. All along its banks the foliage is rich 
with autumnal tints, while, on each side, the 
mountains are covered with the golden man- 
tle of the quaking aspen, relieved by the ver- 
dure of the ever-present pine. 

Patting on brakes, we fly rapidly down the 
mountain sides, almost shuddering as we 
round the curves and come close to the steep. 
declivities. 

Just as the setting sun is flooding the 
mountain tops with his departing glory we 
once more catch a glimpse of the Sangre de 
Christo range, and out from the soft purple 
haze which envelops it rises the snow-capped. 
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top of Mt. Blanco, the highest peak in Colo-| teachers and all others who have influence 


0. 

Reluctantly, as the trailing garments of 
the night sweep over mountain and plain, we 
withdraw our gaze from the outer world to 
descant upon its enchanting scenery, then 
seek our rest, to awake and find ourselves 
nearing Denver, the City of the Plains. 


E. P. Jackson. 
October 12th, 1880. 





LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on; 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


i was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

1 loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years! 


So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost a while! 


—_—--s00- 


Tue evils of juvenile smoking were re- 
ceatly considered at a conference of Sunday 
school and day school teachers in Manches- 
ter, England. Dr. Emrys-Jones, of the 
Royal Eye Hospital, who presided, laid 
special stress upon the injurious influences of 
tobacco upon the sight, and said he was con~ 
vinced that the use of tobacco, say of half an 
ounce a day for ten or fifteen years, resulted 
in serious injury to the eyes, and sometimes 
in absolute blindness. Resolutions were 
adopted setting forth that as on eo of the 
highest eminence declare tobacco to be inju- 
rious to health and longevity; as smokers 
smoke to satisfy the same artificial craving 
which induces drinkers to drink; as careful 
statistical investigation shows that the smok- 
ing teetotaler is five times as liable to break 
his vow as the non-smoking teetotaler; as 
smoking is an unmanly leaning on a solace 
to care and labor, neither sought nor needed 
by women, enabling the smoker to ba idle 
without growing weary of idleness, tending to 
take the ambition out of him, and to make 
him happy when he should be miserable, and 
content when his divinest duty is discontent ; 
as it is almost impossible to smoke in an in- 
habited country without causing discomfort 
or nausea to others; and as, finally, the pas- 
sion for tobacco has been the cause of many 
serious fires and disastrous explosions, parents, 


with British boys should warn them against 
the barbarous habit, both by precept and ex- 
ample.— Public Ledger. 





TREE PROTECTION. 


That trees are a protection is beyond dis- 
pute. They protect from the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer; and cold, hot, in- 
hospitable and songless of birds is a country 
without them. They bear seeds, fruits and 
nuts for the birds and squirrels that delight 
us with their music and their gambols, as 
well as delicious fruits for the pleasure and 
health of man. “ Woodman, spare that 
tree!” is the sentiment of every lover of 
nature. 

But the manner in which they protect us is 
not always well understood. It is often sup- 
posed that they protect vegetation in the 
same manner in which they protect us and 
our animals; but this is not so. Winds cool 
our bodies, but they are not necessarily cold 
in themselves, and whether they sink or raise 
the mercury in the thermometer depends on 
whether they come from a colder or warmer 
region than that surrounding the instrument, 

Every live animal is a constant generator 
of heat, always giving it off to the surround- 
ing air; winds dispel this heat, and thus cool 
the air around us. Trees and other vegeta- 
tion, though they have the effect to shut off 
this wind, yet do not, like animals, generate 
heat, but in summer absorb heat in sunshine 
by the constant evaporation of water through 
their leaves, and also by shutting off the 
scorching rays of the sun from the shaded 
space around them. 

Trees, valuable as they are for protection, 
do not protect our plants from frost except in 
a vertical line under them; on the contrary, 
they, as well as everything else that obstructs 
the free circulation of air, favor frost. 

Every farmer of any experience knows, 
whether he is able to explain it or not, that 
inclosed valleys are always more subject to 
untimely frosts than level plains, and they 
more “than side-hills, the latter often being 
uninjured when in all other aspects tender 
vegetation is killed. He is slow to learn, 
however, that any protection against wind 
has in a measure the effect to produce this 
dreaded enemy to horticulture, most espaci- 
ally to the raising of fruit. Time and space 
forbid a full explanation here of the cause 
and effect of frost; suffice it for the present 
for me to say that always, except in extreme 
cases, killing frosts occur only on still nights, 
or rather on early mornings, and that any- 
thing that disturbs this atmospheric calm 
tends to prevent frost. Sloping aspects pro- 
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duce currents of air by the fact that the at- 
mosphere, as it cools after sundown, becomes 
heavier, and thus, like water, seeks the low- 
eat ground, aod crowds the air of the valley 
up the slopes. During sunshine the earth is 
heated up rapidly by the rays of the day- 
god, but as soon as he disappears this ac- 
cumulated heat passes directly upwards, but 
any shade, like fogs, clouds or smoke, pre- 
vents this upward flow of heat and thus 
hinders frost, while winds or currents of air 
have the same effect by disturbing this up- 
ward flow. 

If I have made myself understood by this 
brief attempt at explanation, and have thus 
taught some one the value of a due selection 
of aspects for all frost bearing fruits and 
tender vegetables, my object will have been 
accomplished. That this part of the science 
of horticulture is partially ignored by the 
average country farmer, as well as by many 
pomologists, I have daily evidence, both by 
observation and by reading the printed re- 
marks of many on the eubject of tree protec- 
tion. I would by no means discourage the 
leaving or the planting of trees for protection 
or ornament, but the right selection of the 
place in which to plant them or our fruits re- 

pe deliberate consideration.— Rural New 
orker. 


A NEBRASKA SNOW STORM. 


The Omaha correspondent of the Worcester 
Spy has the following : 

We pitched our tents carelessly, intending 
to take an early start next morning. But, 
alas, for our expectations! During the night 
@ strong wind set in from the northwest, and 
about 4 A. M. it began to snow. None of us 
could judge well of weather indications in 
Nebraska, and our guide did not suspect any- 
thing serious, for the “oldest inhabitant” 
could not recollect a blizzard in October, and 
it was now only the 15th of the month. The 
guide thought, and the drivers believed, that 
the storm would cease about 12 M., and we, 
of course, trusted to theirjudgment. But, in. 
stead, the storm grew fiercer, the snow fell 
more rapidly and the northwest gale increased 
in fury. Before night so much snow bad 
fallen that if it had lain as it fell it would 
have been at least one foot deep, but now it 
had been piled into drifts so that our poor 
mules stood with their feet nearly as high as 
the wagon tops, and the stove and furniture 
in our cook’s tent were completely hidden 
from view. 

The night shut in upon us gloomy and 
awful. We had two light canvas tents, in 
each of which slept four men, with just blank- 
ets enough to keep them comforiable in or- 
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dinary weather. But now we must provide 
for the guide, two drivers and a porter, who 
had usually slept in the wagons, and as they 
were but slimly provided with clothing we 
must share our stock with them. So into the 
larger tent we took them. There was but 
little sleep in the tent that night, for the cold 
was intense and the wind was so terrible in 
its effect that we feared every moment the 
larger tent would fall, though we had 
strengthened it by poles and cords in every 
conceivable way. With the morning light 
it seemed as if all the spirits of the air were 
let loose, and all day long the storm roared 
with ever-increasing fury. The snow had so 
beaten in that when we awoke we found our- 
selves buried beneath it, and now we were 
obliged to gather all our bedding into the 
middle of thetent to keep it from being wet 
through. man could long endure the 
storm outgide, and we stood huddled together 
from morping till night, stamping our feet to 
keep from suffering. Even then we could 
not keep comfvriable. For hours together 
we stood with our backs braced against the 
tent to keep it from giving way under the 
great weight of the snow and the terrific force 
of the gale. I know of no language which 
can be used to convey to any person inex- 
perienced in such a time any adequate con- 
ception of the fury of the storm. During the 
second day we succeeded in digging our litile 
stove out of the snowdrift, and setting it at 
the entrance to our tent we managed to keep 
a little fire through the rest of the day and 
the night. But our store of wood was very 
small, and there was no more to be had within 
we knew not how many miles, The other 
tent’s company had no stove and no fire. 
During the second night of the storm it was 
impossible that all should sleep at once, even 
if they could sleep despite the cold, for what 
with the stove on one side and all our pro- 
visions, brought in from the wagons, on the 
other, there was not room for all to lie down. 
Besides, it was necessary to keep the fire go- 
ing, lest we might all perish together. So 
we stood bending over the stove all night, 
two at a time, while the others tried to sleep. 
It was an awful night. To add to our anxiety, 
the guide and drivers declared that the horses 
and mules were likely to perish.. They were 
a pitiful sight, indeed. Two of them had no 
blankets, and the others were little better off. 
At times it was difficult to conceive that the 
creatures before us were horses, so literally 
covered were they with a coating of ice. 
After two days and two nights the storm 
ceased. 

It was now Sunday morning. We knew 
not where we were, and we doubted if the 
guide had more definite knowledge than we. 







































































Every man was desperate. Some declared it 
dangerous to attempt to move through the 
snow, and that our only safe course was to 
remain, and, in case of necessity, use the 
wagons for fuel and the horses for food. 
Others declared their purpose to move at all 
hazards and without delay. Finally we de- 
termined to move. We threw away all lug- 
gage that could be dispensed with and in 
grim silence started in the direction which we 
thought would bring us to the nearest hut. 
It was difficult traveling through the drifted 
snow, and it was bitterly cold. But all day 
long we pushed on, never stopping to feed a 
horse, breaking through the drifts with our 
ponies, so that the teams could follow, till 
about 5 P. M. when we came in sight of hay- 
stacks, in the vicinity of which»we knew 
there must be a ranchman’s hu 


never saw 
a happier set of men than we e when it 
became certain that what we ere hay- 


stacks and not the ible san lls which 
had so often deceived us durimg the day. 
Grave men, merchants of Worcester, swung 
their hats aloft and shouted for joy. It had 
been a march for life. 





TOMATOES IN YEARS GONE BY. 


It is a Newport tradition that tomatoes 
were first eaten in this country abcut 1823, in 
@ house still standing on the corner of Corne 
and Mill streets. About that time there 
came here an eccentric Italian painter, 
Michele Felice Corne. He purchased a stable 
on the street now called for him, fashioned it 
into a dwelling house, and there lived and 
died. Previous to his coming, and long after 
tomatoes, then called “love apples,” were 
thought to be poisonous. A gentleman told me 
recently that in 1819 he brought them from 
South Carolina and planted them in his yard, 
where they were looked upon as curiosities 
and prized for their beauty. They became 
later, however,a very unpleasant missile in the 
hands of the small boy. A charming old lady 
also told me that in 1824 she, was sitting with 
a sick person, when some oneybrought the in- 
valid, as a tempting delicacy, some tomatoes. 
The astonished attendants exclaimed, “ Would 
you poison her?” and yet Corne, in his sec- 
tion of the town, had been serving them for a 
a year previous. As late as 1835 they were 
regarded as poisonous throughout Connecticut. 
—Delaware County Republican, 





ITEMS. 


THE agitations in Ireland continue and are of a 
very serious nature. 


THE annual production of kerosene is now about 
15,000,000 barrels. The first oil well was cunk nearly 
twenty-one years ago.— Del. Co. Republican. 
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Aut the streams in New Brunswick have been 
flooded by the recent rains, and most of the logs 
kept back by the drought can reach markets. 


Un the 8th inst. a display station for storm signals 
was opened by the U.S. Signal Corps at Fortress 
Monroe Signals will be shown from the centre 
tower of the Hygeia Hotel. 


Tue shipments of wheat on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad during last month were 747,000 bushels to 
Duluth and 91,000 to Minneapolis. Of the whole 
amount 77 per cent. was “No. 1, hard.” 


Durtixe the past year the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore Railroad carried from the State 
of Delaware to various points 1,822,239 baskets of 
peaches, the baskets holding 30 pounds each. Phila- 
delphia received 212,720 baskets. 


A Sr. Parerssure despatch to the Daily News 
says: Ordinary rye bread has risen to double the 
usual price. Great scurcity exists in St. Petersburg 
and in various provinces, which the American com- 
petition in wheaten flour obviously fails to meet. 


Durine last month more than 3,500,000 standard 
dollars were shipped from the mints and put into 
circulation. 2,067,500 were sent from the New Or- 
leans mint and 1,342,500 from the Philadelphia 
mint. 666,C00 of them went to the State of Texas: 


Captain Eaps, who built the Mississippi jetties, 
will soon sail for Mexico with a party of engineers 
for the purpose of examining the isthmus of Te- 
hauntepee in order to verify his belief that it is 
suitable for a ship railway. He will also endeavor 
to secure government sanction for his proposed sur- 
vey, and ascertain what the Mexican Congress is 
willing to do. 


AccorpING to a recent report of the Boston Board 
of Health, appreciation of the necessity of good 
sanitary conditions is steadily increasing in that 
city. Requests for the inspection of premises are 
now frequent, while a few years ago obstacles were- 
thrown in the way of inspectors by the landlords. 
This regard for proper sanitary construction is not 
confined to any class, but is exhibited alike by the 
owners of elegant mansions and of the most ordin- 
ary dwellings.—Pop. Sci, Monthly. 


PosTMASTER GENERAL MayNARD has addressed a 
letter to the District of Columbia Chmmissioners, in 
which he says : 

“ The squares fronting on the General Post Office 
building are now occupied by various beer-rooms 
and drinking saloons, which are, in my judgment, 
highly prejudicial to public interests and morality. 
The business of a large number of people require 
their attendance in person at the General Post Office 
Department, and to many people whose opinions and 
feelings should not be disregarded it is offensive to 
make their way to this department past such places. 
The establishing of places for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in close proximity to the department is 
also injurious to the public service by presenting 
temptation in the way of the employees of the 
government, and, in the event of their yielding to 
the same, unfitting them for the discharge of their 
official duties, I, therefore, respectfully and earn- 
estly protest against the reissue of any license now 
in force, or the issue of any new license, for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors upon the sides of the squares 
facing the General Post Office building, or con- 
tiguous thereto.” 
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